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No. 1 


The Third Book of the Aeneid 


The Schubert Centennial in 1928 brought with it a 
contest to complete the great Unfinished Symphony. 
The masterpiece was left unfinished, not because of 
Schubert’s early death at the age of thirty-one, but 
because the composer felt that his genius was unable to 
sustain itself to the end on the heights which it had 
attained. We may be thankful that the Virgil Bimil- 
lennium of 1930, despite all the attention it directed 
to the Aeneid (the ‘‘almost finished’’ Aeneid), brought 
with it no contest to replace or recast Book Three. 
Every repetition of the story of the dying Virgil, 
of Varius, Tucea, and Augustus, prompts a scrutiny 
of the shortcomings of Virgil’s great epic, and causes 
accusing fingers to be pointed at the third book, un- 
finished, unpolished, unworthy a poem maius Iliade. Of 
its real or supposed demerits let our curiosity conjec- 
ture and our ingenuity discourse anew: in its substance, 
its fabric, there must be no change. - 

If the first six books of the Aeneid are sometimes 
called an Odyssey, it is to the third in particular that 
this title most properly belongs. And if it seem strange 
to remark a resemblance between this apparent non- 
conformist among the books of the Aeneid and the book 
which alone might justify the fame of the poem, it will 
seem less strange when we recall that the Homeric 
prototype of Book Six, Odyssey xi, is surrounded by a 
mass of the very details which Virgil has appropriated 
for Book Three. The resemblance between the third 
and sixth books is found in the journeys which the poet 
presents in them, journeys with destination and route 
quite unknown to the characters, and presented in such 
wise that the whole in each case forms a scene-series. 
The matter of the third book, indeed, can hardly be 
suitably divided except into these successive stages of 
the journey, marked off by the various ports of call 
along the route. 

Virgil begins with a scene of desolation. It is the 
desolation of men bidding farewell to a home and coun- 
try made desolate by the fortunes of war; of men bound, 
not for the homes of other friends, nor even for a 
definite destination, but 


Incerti quo fata ferant, ubi sistere detur (7). 


That is the theme-verse of the book. And the story is 
told by one who knew what loss of home really meant. 
The exiles’ first disappointment comes when the buried 
Polydorus warns them away from Thrace, in the words 
that are said to have called Savonarola to the monastery : 


Heu, fuge crudelis terras, fuge litus avarum! (44) 


And Aeneas is grieved rather at the fate of Polydorus 
and the ways of men than at his own disappointment: 
Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
auri sacra fames! (56-7) 
Why the expedition sailed first to Thrace is not clear, 
unless it be because such a course led away from Greece ; 
it is less clear why their second move took them in just 
the opposite direetion—incerti quo fata ferant. On 
reaching Delos, they are encouraged by the oracle of 
Apollo, but its directions, 
Antiquam exquirite matrem (96), 


they find less obvious of interpretation than did the 
Mussolini government, which chose this quotation for 
all the postage stamps issued in honor of the Bimillen- 
nium. There follows Crete, with its pestilence and 
vision ; the encounter with the Harpies, and Celaeno’s 
prophecy; then, as the expedition strikes north along 
the western coast of Greece, Actium, with one of those 
anachronisms in which Virgil delights to indulge, the 
games there celebrated—a gesture of the poet’s to the 
victorious Augustus. 

The stay at Buthrotum is cast in a setting of such 
appeal, and is enriched with so many personal touches, 
that it is the outstanding artistic achievement of Book 
Three. From among hostile isles Aeneas unexpectedly 
comes upon friends. So Andromache, alone outside the 
city and remembering happier things, ‘‘builds altars to 
which she may come to enjoy the luxury of tears,’’ when, 
unexpectedly, she beholds before her men of that same 
Troy where she had once been—and the name is sacred 
—Hector’s Andromache. After hearing the story of her 
fortunes, the party advances to the city, where the 
miniature Troy, its Xanthus, and its Scaean gate strike 
chords in Aeneas’ heart which he had thought forever 
silenced ; more than that, they are eloquent in accentuat- 
ing the fruitlessness of his own endeavors to found a 
new and lasting city. It is in this setting that Virgil 
places the most detailed prophecy of all those in the 
book. It is a ceremonial pronouncement, becomingly 
inaugurated with future imperatives, proceeding cauti- 
ously at first, and warming as it advances, until, enthu- 
siastic as his listening client must have been, Helenus 
closes with: 


Vade age, et ingentem factis fer ad aethera Troiam! (462) 


This heartening prophecy it is that makes the stay at 
, Buthrotum a turning-point in the travels of the Tro- 
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jans. It is a unique gift, to which the prophet-king adds 
many others: precious plate curiously wrought, armor, 
steeds, and expert pilots, of whom we hear nothing more. 
The farewells that follow the prophecy are quite as 
artistically done as the first meeting with Andromache. 
The words of Helenus to Anchises, of Andromache to 
Ascanius, and of Aeneas to his hosts, like the scene it- 
self, fasten on the memory and will not go. Full of 
congratulation and hope alike, with the tears of things 
in its semper cedentia, and the recollections of ten years 
summed up in its minus obvia Grais, who could forget 
this outpouring of Aeneas’ heart? 

To the Trojans the story of wily Sinon and its after- 
math was always fresh in mind (ii 77-194). Arrived 
at the land of the Cyclopes, they listen to a similar story 
from the Greek outcast, Achaemenides. With a com- 
passion which supposes, per impossibile, that Sinon was 
forgotten, or with a love of one’s enemies which postu- 
lates no such supposition, or by some anticipation of the 
parcere subiectis, they take the wretch aboard and sail 
away just in time to escape the sightless giant Poly- 
phemus. (That the arrival of Polyphemus is the imme- 
diate occasion for their hasty departure is no valid 
objection against this charitable interpretation.) Who 
eares if the wind is actually taking them back to Scylla 
and Charybdis? The sound of oars and voices draws 
the attention of the blind monster; unable to see his 
escaping prey, unable to put a hand on them or to 
pursue them, he vents his rage in a roar that swells 
the very waves. His Aetnaean brethren rush to his 
side, and towering Cyclopes line the shore in impotent 
fury as their intended victims, rowing for their lives, 
pull away in the distance—a striking tableau. 

Virgil was not a poet of the sea, and in consequence 
the third book reveals a number of neglected oppor- 
tunities, as well as a few inartistically abrupt transitions. 
Thrace and Delos, the first two stopping places, are 
introduced to the reader with startling suddenness (13, 
73), and no sooner is mention made of the place than, 
with a huc feror, as with a magic snap of the fingers, 


_ Aeneas finds himself there; not a word of the sea or of 


the journey in either case. When the Trojans leave 
Delos, the poet pauses momentarily to notice the ‘‘thou- 
sand islands’’ of the Aegean; but only momentarily ; 
and it is with a sense of relief that the wanderers reach 
Crete. They fear the sea’s winter winds, they are in 
terror of Seylla and Charybdis, they placate the gods 
of the deep, they seek the shortest route. The sea is 
alluded to at any length only when a storm bandies them 
about with what Chapman, translator of Homer, calls 
‘*the horrid tennis.’’ 

Now it may be said by way of explanation that the 
poet of the Aeneid simply could not afford to love the 
sea: The sea is too important a part of the tanta molis; 
the story of its terrors never fails to win sympathy ; 
those terrors enhance the ‘‘supernatural motive’’ of 
Italiam non sponte sequor. Then too, the Trojans must 
not appear as better sailors than were the Romans of a 
later day. Over and above this, however, is the fact that 
Virgil himself never really ‘‘knew the brine salt on his 
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lips.’? Quite as his friend Horace had no stomach for 
battle—relicta non bene parmula—so it is likely that a 
storm at sea would have found Virgil an exemplary 
landlubber. His voyages we conjecture rather than 
know, and he died, though not at sea, in a measure be- 
cause of the sea. For him there is only danger, and no 
enchantment, in 


Nec iam amplius ullae 
apparent terrae, caelum undique et undique pontus (192-3) ; 


‘‘Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky and 
the ocean.’’ Hence it is that, while in the tale of the 
wanderings he readily elaborates upon arrivals and 
departures, shores and ships and winds, to the com- 
parative exclusion of the sea itself, yet the whole is cast 
on the sea; his Roman audience, who were not sailors 
born, like the Greeks or the Carthaginians, would thus 
unfailingly commiserate the exiles. But for this (and 
for Homeric precedent), Aeneas might have brought 
his gods to Latium through trackless forests and over 
high mountains, after the manner of Xenophon’s Ten 
Thousand or Hannibal’s army of haggard veterans. A 
pity it is, at any rate, that he who sang of pascua and 
rura could not add: 


And I have loved thee, Ocean, and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be | 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward; from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers .. . 


Catullus, alone of Roman poets, might have done that. 

In the study of any single book as such, there are 
numerous small points, the devices of rhetoric among 
them, which have a right to divert one’s attention for 
a moment from the larger artistic topics. In Book Three 
alliteration repeatedly catches the eye: 


‘ 


Tu moenia magnis 
magna para longumque fugae ne linque laborem (159-60) ; 
Di maris et terrae tempestatumque potentes, 
ferte viam vento facilem et spirate secundi! (528-9) ; 
obiectae salsa spumant aspergine cautes (534). 


Onomatopoeia finds place as the roaring breakers pound 
the rocky Trinacrian shores, in the muttering and 
mumbling of Mount Aetna when the weary Enceladus 
shifts his position, and in the well known picture of the 
lumbering Cyclops: 


Et gemitum ingentem pelagi pulsataque saxa 
audimus longe fractasque ad litora voces (555-6) ; 


et, fessum quotiens mutet latus, intremere omnem 
murmure Trinacriam et caelum subtexere fumo (581-2) ; 


monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum 
(658). 


The reverberating Italiam (523-4) of the happy Trojans 
echoes the insistent iteration of Celaeno (253-4) ; and in 
the following verses there is a whimsical play on words: 


Longa procul longis via dividit invia terris (383) ; 
bello armantur equi, bellum haec armenta minantur (540). 


Comparatively rare in Book Three are such deft 
strokes as 
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Lenis crepitans vocat Auster in altum (70); 
Vade, ait, o felix nati pietate. Quid ultra 
provehor, et fando surgentis demoror Austros? (480-1). — 
Even if in reality Myconos is a flat island, and Gyaros 
is too distant for declared purposes, we are taken with 
this little picture of Delos: 


Quam pius Arcitenens oras et litora circum 
errantem Mycono e celsa Gyaroque revinxit, 
immotamque coli dedit et contemnere ventos (75-7). 


Virgil’s vignette of Acroceraunia (506 ff) is splendidly 
done. There is an appropriate hush of expectancy to 
prelude the dawn of that day when the wayfarers are 
to get their first glimpse of Italy’s shores, and the ‘‘ex- 
quisite imagery of the passage,’’ to which Miller calls 
attention, carries a special charm for not a few. Says 
Keble: ‘‘Virgil at times represents Nature as in real 
sympathy with mankind, and this outward face of the 
world as responding to man’s inner thoughts. . . . This 
description of the expedition by night is not only dis- 
tinguished by a sense of tranquil peace, but also by a 
kind of majesty, such as was worthy to conduct to their 
destined goal this band of settlers, whom fate had 
marked out to be the imperial rulers of the world.’’ 
The third book of the Aeneid finds Virgil again 
heavily indebted to Greek sources. Aeneas sails the 
Mediterranean, quite probably, just because Odysseus 
had done that very thing; and yet it is surprising that 
their respective routes have but one landing place in 
common, the country of the Cyclopes. Aeneas does not 
merely duplicate the adventures of his prototype here, 
but profits by them and adds a chapter of his own to 
the story. As usual, Homer is the better story-teller. 
His monster is more monstrous, his hero is more heroic, 
and the encounter of these two is enlivened by pointed 
dialogue, while rock-throwing and the dramatic escape 
take the reader into the realms of Andersen and Grimm. 
Virgil’s version, much briefer, concludes without the 
loss of a man, without any display of heroism, shrewd- 
ness, repartee. Through the introduction of a new 
character, and that a Greek, around whom the whole 


incident centers, Virgil gives prominence to human 


sympathy rather than to inhuman frightfulness, reach- 
ing a height unknown and untouched by his predecessor 
when he puts into the mouth of Achaemenides the 
words : 


Si pereo, hominum manibus periisse iuvabit (606). 


Other adaptations found in Book Three are either less 
exact or less important. The storm is abbreviated from 
the Odyssey (xii 403f). From the Odyssey too (xii 
297 f) Virgil takes the slaughter of the cattle of the 
Harpies. The Harpies themselves, however, are more 
properly the fabled creatures of Apollonius’ Argonautica 
(ii 187 f), in which we find Zeus sending them to tor- 
ment the prophet Phineus in quite the same way as 
they frustrate the hungry Trojans. This is one of the 
only two appreciable borrowings from Apollonius in the 
Aeneid. The account of the meeting with Helenus at 
Buthrotum is a traditional incident, but to adorn his 
Andromache Virgil turns to Euripides’ drama of that 
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name, at the very beginning of which the heroine tells 
her own story, accepted as historical background in our 
present book; however, her emotional character is obvi- 
ously that of Hector’s Andromache as Homer pictured 
her at the siege of Troy. Lastly, there is Polydorus. 
In the prologue of Euripides’ Hecuba, the ghost of 
Polydorus makes his only appearance of the play, tell- 
ing how he was slain for his gold by Polymestor, and 
how his body, thrown into the sea, was washed up on 
the shore and brought to his mother, Heeuba. Virgil 
makes the murder of Polydorus a mere recollection in 
the mind of Aeneas, but buries the body in Thrace, 
and, the better to frighten the Trojans, surrounds his 
story with yet more mystery than does Euripides. 

St. Marys, Kans. WituiaM R. HEnngs, S. J. 

(To be continued) 


The Church and Pagan Antiquity 


So far as paganism is genuine paganism, that is to 
say, revolt from the living God, self-deification or the 
deification of nature, it has no more resolute foe than 
Catholicism. But there is more in paganism than re- 
volt. There break forth even in paganism, from out of 
the uncorrupted sources of human nature, noble and 
pure impulses, thoughts and resolves, not only in philos- 
ophy and art, but also in religion and morality. The 
seeds of truth, as the Fathers constantly declare, are to 
be found everywhere, among Romans as among Greeks, 
among Indians as among Negroes. What we have to do 
is to free these seeds from the non-Christian growth that 
chokes them and to redeem them for the Kingdom of 
God. The Church is pursuing this task of purification 
and redemption when she takes the wisdom of the pagan 
philosophers, of Plato, or Aristotle, or Plotinus, or the 
Stoies, and makes it minister to the Incarnate Word. 
She does not hesitate to take over even pagan ritual and 
pagan symbols, whenever such things can be Christian- 
ized and reformed. This is not weakness, or unprinci- 
palled accommodation, but practical Catholicism. It is 
a direct consequence of that fundamental Catholic con- 
viction that every genuine value, everything that comes 
from pure and uncorrupted nature, belongs to God and 
has citizen rights in His Kingdom. Therefore the 
Church sets up no barrier against non-Christian culture, 
and no barrier against antiquity. She sets up her bar- 
rier only against sin. It was her loving hand that pre- 
served for us many of the treasures of antiquity when 
the ancient world collapsed under the assault of the 
Germanic peoples. And were those same treasures, and 
the whole spiritual achievement of antiquity to be in 
danger, in our own time, of being frittered away and 
squandered by modern vandals in their greed for gold, 
and were some frigid instinet for the practical and use- 
ful, for the idols of our time, to deprive men of sym- 
pathetic feeling for the spirit of antiquity and to destroy 
our humanist institutions, then the Church would stand 
forth once again, as she did in the Middle Ages, and 
taking the ‘‘gold of the Egyptians’’ hand it on to her 
sons and daughters.—Karl Adam, The Spirit of Cathol- 
icism (Macmillan), ch. TX. 
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Editorial 


On his seventy-fifth birthday Professor Paul Shorey 
of the University of Chicago granted an interview to the 
popular journalist James O’Donnell Bennett, an account 
of which appeared on the first page of the Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune for August 7th. The remarks which the 
eminent Hellenist made on that occasion were so sane, 
and many of them so striking, that we cannot refrain 
from quoting a few of them here for the benefit of our 
readers. 

Speaking of the ‘‘ preposterous requirements’’ of some 
contemporary educators, Professor Shorey said: ‘‘They 
attach more importance to the theory of teaching than 
to knowledge of the subject. I never had any theory of 
teaching—and I taught about as well in the first year 
I taught as I have ever taught since. Great teaching is 
knowledge of the subject, then tact and insight into the 
mind of your student.’’ There is sound sense here, 
deserving to be pondered by every teacher at the be- 
ginning of a new school year. Deepen your knowledge, 
enlarge your vision, enter sympathetically into the mind 
of your pupils, and inspire them with your own enthu- 
siasm for your subject: that way lies success. 

Evidently Professor Shorey is not in accord with 
many trends in modern education. Witness the follow- 
ing old-fashioned convictions to which he gave emphatic 
expression in the interview: ‘‘The multitude of subjects 
thrust upon undergraduates has become a menace to 
sound training in essentials. The first two college years 
ought to be devoted to laying the foundations in such 
disciplinary subjects as the classics, or the sciences, or 
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a mixture of both... . The social sciences, however, 
are not suited to undergraduate work. They baffle and 
confuse the student and produce in him a pert pre- 
cociousness. It is better to give those two years to 
subjects fairly well settled and not mere matters of 
opinion.’’ Such doctrine is badly needed in many 
quarters. College, it can never be too much stressed, 
especially the beginning of college, is not the place for 
a utilitarian preparation for some specific vocation, nor 
yet a place for solving the complicated social and eco- 
nomic problems of modern life; it is primarily a place 
for the training of youthful powers, and in this training 
the classical languages have long proved their worth. 
But there is another kind of activity that Professor 
Shorey rightly regards as outside the sphere of the 
college. ‘‘Many teachers of undergraduates,’’ he says, 
‘‘are more and more abusing their privileges by im- 
posing personal propaganda on their students. . . . This 
unfair procedure has resulted, not alone in universities 
but in high schools, in the systematic inculeation of a 
dogmatically mechanistic and atheistic evolution as the 
last word of modern science and philosophy. . . . Hence 
I am what some people here call a fundamentalist. Of 
course, I am not that. I am a reaction from radicalism.’’ 

Concerning modern progress Professor Shorey has 
this to say: ‘‘Of course, the world has made wonderful 
progress in the control of nature, and on the basis of 
that we are apt to assume that we have made greater 
progress in other things than we have. If you really 
study the greater classics—Homer, Aeschylus, Euripides, 
Sophoeles, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes—you will see 
that it is self-evident that we have not made in spiritual 
things any progress comparable to the progress we have 
made in the control of nature.’’ 

After briefly discussing the chief ills of our age, which 
he believes to be ‘‘ governmental extravagance, the power 
of organized minorities, and the lack of backbone and 
intelligence in our governing representatives,’’ the Pro- 
fessor suggests the following remedy: ‘‘The cure should 
begin in the schools. I should insist first on the higher 
training of teachers and I should forbid all revolu- 
tionary propaganda in the schools and only allow the 
habitual propaganda of the elementary fundamentals 
of law, order, morals, and American constitutional gov- 
ernment. And I shouldn’t call that propaganda, but 
training.’’ That, it seems to us, is common sense: to 
ineculeate upon youth what the saner and nobler portion 
of humanity has always regarded as truth and right- 
eousness is not indoctrination, in the odious sense, or 
narrowness, but simple and obvious duty. 

In the concluding words of the interview Professor 
Shorey’s ideal of teaching again stands out clearly. 
Speaking of his studies under James Russell Lowell at 
Harvard, he says: ‘‘Lowell’s teaching was a simple 
matter. He had us translate the text and then he 
poured forth a rich.and stimulating stream of com- 
mentary. Well, what more do you want in a teacher? 
How simple his method seemed! But what an equip- 
ment he brought to the method! He was widely read 
in Italian, and was a specialist in Dante. He was a 
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critical student of Old French. He could write Spanish 
verse. He knew a good deal of Latin and a sufficiency 
of Greek. Such a teacher laid before a badly dressed 
and rather sickly grind from West Division High School 
the treasures of the ages and became one of the deter- 
mining influences in that eighteen-year-old boy’s life.’’ 
That is the ideal of a great humanist teacher. Let us 
make the teaching of the classics deeper, broader, more 
human—thus we shall confer a great boon upon the com- 
ing generation of America. 


Book Review 


The Memoirs of St. Peter or The Gospel According to 
St. Mark, Translated into English Sense-Lines, by 
James A. Kleist, S.J., Ph.D. Pp. xvi and 216, with 
five plates and a map of the Holy Land. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1932. $2.50. 

This fresh rendering of the Second Gospel in vigorous, 
colloquial English will furnish some delightful hours of 
spiritual reading to simple believing hearts, no less than 
to the cultivated minds of scholars. The narrative is 
presented in sense-lines—a happy thought and a timely 
return to a valuable ancient practice, which rests the 
eye, greatly facilitates interpretative reading, and almost 
palpably brings home to the reader many beauties of 
thought, structure, and rhythm easily obscured or lost 
in modern block printing. The Brief Notes and Theo- 
logical Comment on the text cover over fifty pages, and, 
in view of the meagre annotations usually furnished in 
English versions of the Seriptures, are an especially 
commendable feature. Like the translation itself, they 
are sure to throw a great deal of light on the meaning 
of St. Mark for many a reader who thinks he already 
knows his New Testament pretty well. Moreover, these 
notes make the volume especially suitable for spiritual 
reading and meditation. Besides this, there are sixty- 
one pages of interesting and helpful introductory mat- 
ter, divided into five chapters: I. The Gospel and Its 
Author, II. ‘‘The Memoirs Called Gospels,’’ III. John 
the Ancient and St. Mark, IV. Features of the New 
Translation, and V. Glimpses of Marean Art. But all 
this will be of equal interest to the general reader as 
to the professional classicist. For the latter there is 
much more. Readers of the BULLETIN are already 
familiar with the subject of colometry, or the division 
of ancient prose texts into sense-lines. The volume under 
review will give them a splendid opportunity of studying 
this subject in the concrete and convincing themselves of 
its utility as a device for classroom use. Moreover, all 
teachers of Latin and Greek are deeply interested in 
the art of translation. To take the version of St. Mark 
here offered and confront it, point by point, with the 
Greek text, will prove an admirable object-lesson in that 
art and in the delicacy and refinement to which # can 
be carried by a master. Only the fuller philological 
commentary which Fr. Kleist promises as a sequel to 
the present volume, and the appearance of which will 
be expected with the keenest interest by all lovers of 
the New Testament, will reveal in any adequate way 
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the knowledge of Greek idiom and the hours of pains- 
taking toil that must have gone into many a simple and 
easy-looking sentence of this new version. Some may 
disagree with the author here and there on a detail of 
interpretation; others may dislike an occasional phrase 
as, to their taste, a little too colloquial or undignified : 
but all will agree, we think, that the translation is 
direct, virile, and far more understandable than extant 
versions in English; that it is based on a thorough and 
scholarly study of the original; and that it reveals at 
every step a quite unusual insight into the genius and 
idiom of the Greek language. 
A..F. 


Is It Wrong To Guess? 


‘*We don’t want any guessing in this classroom. If 
you don’t know the correct answer, say so; but don’t 
guess!’’ How often have not you and I thus silenced 
pupils in their unscrupulous efforts to achieve self- 
expression at the expense of grammatical truth. Our 
protests were founded on the theory that the pupil who 
is content to guess, instead of making an effort to be 
‘“sure,’’ has set his feet on the slippery path that leads 
to intellectual depression. We also felt that every in- 
correct form uttered aloud in the classroom was bound 
to vitiate the none too solidly set knowledge of the rest 
of the class. Our attitude was of course correct, in 
theory at least, although the damage done by guessing 
in actual practice is often offset by automatic correctives 
in the mind of the child. A child may guess in a public 
recitation because he has no opportunity of checking up 
on his hypotheses then and there, and he would rather 
be wrong than dumb. That same child may be com- 
paratively conscientious and self-critical in private 
study. How far incorrect answers influence the knowl- 
edge of the rest of the class is too knotty a problem to 
discuss here. It undoubtedly has bad effects on certain 
types of pupil. We have all noticed how a faulty pro- 
nunciation or incorrect form is taken up and perpet- 
uated by some members of a class, especially if it is 
originally made by a pupil whose method of recitation 
evokes unusual attention from the others. We cannot 
forestall all broadcasting of incorrect forms in the class- 
room, but we can reduce its bad effects by instant and 
impressive, though sympathetie, correction. 

However, guessing has a very legitimate place in the 
classroom and should not be puritanically barred. No 
one would claim that attempts to solve a conundrum by 
guessing can have any but stimulating effects on the 
mind. Without intelligent guessing, science itself would 
be paralyzed. All guessing, however, to be profitable 
should eventually be checked against the correct answer. 
Herein lies the fault to be found with the careless pupil. 
He shelves the problem for the time being by a wild 
guess and then sinks back self-satisfied onto the com- 
fortable pillow of laissez faire. 

Pupils ought not to be encouraged to guess at forms 
and meanings that should have been memorized. The 
proper answer in such cases is an honest ‘‘I don’t 
know.’’ Yet recitation in class should be more than 
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a test of memory. It should stimulate thinking, and 
thinking can be done only by forming hypotheses, in 
other words, by sensible guessing. Many teachers use 
the conundrum method with great success. It inspires 
interest and alertness of mind. The best field for this 
type of work in the Latin elass is found in translation 
at sight. 

In regard to translation there are two radical, and 
therefore heretical, sehools of thought. One type of 
teacher believes that all translation work should be done 
without extraneous help, such as the use of a vocabulary 
or notes. Strange words should be deciphered by means 
of English derivatives or context. Pupils trained ac- 
cording to this method develop an amazing facility in 
reproducing the general trend of thought of any passage 
in Latin that is presented to them. They manifest in- 
genuity and self-confidence, but they never learn habits 
of self-criticism and accuracy and painstaking care. 
They ignore inflectional endings and deal only with 
word stems. Their translation always makes sense, but 
whether this sense is exactly what the author intended 
to say is a matter of secondary importance. 

The other method puts accuracy ahead of all else. No 
matter how sensible a translation is, if it is not accurate, 
it is heavily penalized. Ingenuity gets no credit at all. 
Pupils are told to look up every word in a vocabulary. 
They must consult all the notes in the back of the book. 
A grammar must always be within reach. Some teachers 
go so far as to give the translation themselves on the 
plea that otherwise the pupils will not get it accurately 
for themselves. Pupils so trained are often accurate so 
far as they go, but far they do not go. An ‘‘unseen’’ 
passage is a hopeless tangle. One strange word in a 
sentence puts the whole sentence out of reach. If they 
have learned a certain meaning for a certain word, 
accuracy insists on the use of that meaning, even though 
in a given sentence that meaning may fail to make sense. 

Both types of teaching are unsound, but unsound only 
because the one fails to seeure the good results to be 
derived from the other. Accuracy should be demanded 
unrelentingly from pupils in tasks where accuracy can 
be secured by industry. On the other hand, pupils 
should be allowed an opportunity to exercise ingenuity. 
Exercises in sight translation should be assigned in 
which a premium can be put on boldness, resoureeful- 
ness, ability to guess. In such exercises, full credit 
should be allowed for solutions that are logical, no 
matter how far away they may be from an accurate 
rendition of the thought. Usually, however, they will 
not be too far away. If in a continuous passage the 
pupil has endeavored to secure logical consisteney by 
checking thought against thought, the dictionary will 
usually prove that he has not been far wrong in the 
meanings which he assigns to individual words. The 
joy that such a pupil will feel in having anticipated 
the dictionary will plant the new word in his mind 
more firmly than any amount of formal vocabulary 
study. Of course, without some rigorous vocabulary 
study, each new passage will prove to be a Rosetta stone 
with cartouches few and far between. 
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If Latin is to teach pupils to think, it must accomplish 
this by making them think about things, and people, and 
ideas—not merely about forms and grammar rules and 
previously learned words. In ordinary translation work, 
done with the aid of dictionary and other paraphernalia, 
pupils may, and sometimes do, use their common sense. 
Yet it is only in sight translation that they must employ 
this easily atrophied faculty. A few examples will make 
this clear. 

In a passage to be translated at sight the pupil meets 
with this sentence: Arbores milites dolabris exciderunt. 
Were the use of a dictionary allowed, the pupil would 
immediately begin to turn pages, but now in default of 
such physical pastime, he must ask himself what can 
dolabris have to do with cutting down trees. It cannot 
mean ‘‘swords,’’ if the pupil has ever seen a sword. It 
must mean either ‘‘axes’’ or ‘‘saws,’’ and the pupil 
should be given full eredit for whichever of these alter- 
natives he may choose. The soldiers then proceed to 
build scaphas in which to cross the lake. Obviously 
scapha must be some kind of boat. Upon arriving at 
the opposite shore, they meet with a friendly tribe in 
whose tuguriis they spend the night, and from whom on 
the morrow they receive commeatum itinerisque duces. 
If the pupil has been assured that it is quite proper for 
him to think for himself at the risk of making sensible 
mistakes, he will have no difficulty in identifying 
tuguruis as some sort of shelter or abode, and he will 
decide that duces cannot mean ‘‘captains,’’ for no 
soldiers would accept strangers as captains. It must 
therefore mean leaders in another sense, i. e. ‘‘guides.’’ 
Commeatum will cause trouble. Since it seems to be 
bound up with itineris duces it will have something to 
do with the journey. What matter if the pupil decides 
on ‘‘directions for the journey.’’ This meaning is not 
correct, but on the other hand it is not entirely illogical. 
No great harm has been done to the pupil’s knowledge 
of Latin or to his common sense, and he will be all the 
more ready to welcome the correct meaning when it is 
given in the general class recitation. Is not the risk of 
making such mistakes but a small price to pay for the 
thrill and the inspiration that comes from swimming 
beyond one’s depth? 

If you have any doubts concerning your pupils’ abil- 
ity or desire to think, try them out on the following 
sentences. The deceptive words are chosen to illustrate 
that when the eye and the mind disagree, the mind is 
the safer guide. 

1, Puer ex populo cecidit et bracchium fregit. 
2. Malis et velis tempestate dereptis, navis iter per- 
ficere non potuit. 
Gramen cum secaret, pedem falce vulneravit. 
Mures felem timent, sed felis canem. 
Senem eum esse putaverunt, quod crines haberet 
canos. 
Securim mihi dedit, qua arbores exciderem. 
Lacrimas celare non potuit quae profluebant in 
genas. 


Detroit, Mich. 


P. S. J. 
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Inter-Relation of Linguistic Teaching 


The Editor has been kind enough to send me several 
numbers of the BULLETIN ; and although I never thought 
I should put pen to paper on any matter connected 
with education or teaching, the interest aroused by the 
perusal of the excellent matter contained in these issues 
prompts me to put down a few thoughts on the inter- 
relation of the languages taught in the college cur- 
riculum. Let me presume that the pupil is learning 
English, French, and Latin, and ask the leave of the 
reader to take examples from words or names familiar 
in my own country. 

The easiest way to arouse interest is to start with what 
is known. We can hardly expect that the pupil be- 
ginning Greek will be much concerned to learn the con- 
nection of Greek words with one another. The very 
Greek words he is learning are too strange for him to 
be much interested in their derivation. But the lan- 
guage he talks is a very different matter. He is familiar 
with the word farthing, and knows that it signifies a 
coin worth the fourth part of a penny. Now, though 
it is sufficiently obvious to the adult that the word itself 
is simply a compound of the words ‘‘fourth thing,’’ the 
boy will probably not spot this for himself, unless, in- 
deed, he has had previous training in etymology. But, 
as he is familiar with the word, his interest is aroused 
when he hears its derivation. Similarly, he knows that 
the county of Yorkshire is divided into Ridings, but he 
would certainly not guess for himself that this word 
signifies nothing more than a third part. Again his 
interest is aroused when he is told that the earlier form 
of this word was thriding, and that this again was an 
altered form of thirding. When his teacher has led him 
so far, he will probably see for himself that this last 
word means only ‘‘third thing”’ or ‘‘third part.’’ With 
instances such as this in his mind, a boy begins to take 
note of the form of the words he daily uses. The more 
obvious derivations he will notice for himself; and 
others more obscure he will be keen to put before his 
teacher. 

Now, when he begins the study of Latin, the interest 
in his own language that already possesses him can be 
turned to account to stimulate his interest in the new 
language. It may well be that one of the first words 
he has to learn to decline is bellum. He will have heard 
or read the word bellicose, though it is probably not a 
word familiar to him by daily use. Still he will be 
sufficiently familiar with it for his interest in the new 
Latin word bellum to be quite other than it would be 
if entirely unassociated with anything previously known 
to him. The new word explains a word he knows, fixes 
its meaning for him definitely, and in the process is 
indelibly imprinted in his mind. He soon comes to the 
word rex. He learns that this nominative form is a 
contraction, readily intelligible, of regs, pronounced 
reks, the stronger consonant attracting to itself the 
weaker, for he sees that were the letter ‘‘g’’ the stronger 
of the two, the pronunciation would have been ‘‘regz.”’ 
Knowing that the word is derived from the root ‘‘reg’’ 
the pupil easily understands, and, let it be added, re- 
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members, the word regere, and also the corresponding 
feminine form regina. The word regal is now anchored 
to its base, and is no longer, as it were, in the air; he 
knows whence it comes, and understands, if possible, 
its meaning more clearly. 

But let us suppose that he is also learning French. 
In this case, he already has learnt the word roi. The 
teacher tells him what he could hardly guess for him- 
self, that in later spoken Latin the accent was so strong 
as to cause unaccented syllables to be at first slurred 
over, and afterwards to be dropped entirely, so that, 
for example, the word under consideration, regem, 
habitually used in its accusative form, became merely 
reg. By the time the teacher has got thus far in his 
explanation, the more ready among his listeners will 
have guessed for themselves that this form reg in some 
way became roi. They will soon have this confirmed by 
learning that the similar word legem by the same process 
became loi. He now understands not only the derivation 
of regal and legal, but also of royal and loyal. He sees 
that words of rather different form have a common 
origin, and that there are in the language he uses in 
daily life doublets, or two different forms of the same 
word taken over into his own language by different 
routes and having different meanings or at least dif- 
ferent uses. He will understand more of the history 
of the language he speaks when he learns that the Latin 
members of these doublets, those, that is, that closely 
resemble the Latin word in form, are learned formations 
of the sixteenth century or later, whereas the others 
have entered the language by way of the Norman dialect 
brought into England by the conquerors at the time of 
the Norman conquest. How many, after learning of 
the existence of these doublets of Latin origin, will 
detect for themselves that there are in English other 
doublets of native origin? But whether noted by them- 
selves or indicated by the teacher, the linguistic interest 
and observation of the class will be heightened and 
sharpened when they realize that such words as shirt 
and skirt, church and kirk are only dialectical forms of 
one and the same word, both taken over into the lan- 
guage that became dominant throughout England. The 
same tendency to softer and harder forms can be illus- 
trated by place-names derived from Latin, such as Glou- 
cester, Worcester, Chester, and Lancaster, all witnessing 
to the existence in the place named of a Roman camp, 
castra. 

Perhaps these short remarks will be sufficient to 
illustrate the idea that all linguistic teaching should be 
inter-related. The fundamental principle is that interest 
is essential to success in teaching. The second principle 
is that interest can only, or at least more easily, be 
aroused by starting with the known and leading on into 
the unknown. And from these two principles follows 
the third, that the teacher should illustrate his subject 
from all manner of knowledge already in the possession 
of his class; in the case of language-teaching, this will 
mean in practice, from other languages known or being 
learnt by his hearers. 


Chipping Norton, Eng. Epmunp F. Sutcuirre, S. J. 
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The Classical Tradition and—the “Fathers” 


In view of Professor Jacks’ paper, which appeared in 
the last issue of the CuassicaL BULLETIN, it seems 
pertinent to call attention to an excellent article by 
Professor Roy J. Deferrari, ‘‘ Early Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature and Its Relation to the Literature of Classical 
and Medieval Times,’’ in Philological Quarterly, Vol. 
VI (1927), pp. 102-110. 

In this article Prof. Deferrari seeks to supply a name 
which will fittingly represent the large corpus of Latin 
and Greek literature that was strongly influenced by 
Christianity in the period preceding the Middle Ages. 
Such writings should not be called the works of the 
‘‘Fathers’’; for to many writers of that period this term 
is inapplicable, either because they are to a greater or 
less extent unorthodox, or because they lack the eminent 
sanctity which the word ‘‘Fathers’’ necessarily con- 
notes. The term is further unsatisfactory ‘‘beeause of 
the confusion it begets from other connections, e. g., 
‘The Fathers of Nicea,’ ‘The Fathers of Trent,’ etc.’’ 
Hence Prof. Deferrari suggests the name ‘‘Early Eccle- 
siastical Writers,’’ a term which seems to be descrip- 
tively adequate. The main objection to it is that it is 
somewhat cumbersome. A shorter phrase or a single 
word would certainly be more convenient; but such has 
not yet been proposed. ‘‘Early Ecclesiastical Writers’’ 
is preferable to ‘‘Early Christian Writers,’’ in as much 
as some early authors, for example the Gnostics, though 
writing on ecclesiastical subjects, were not Christian. 

Most of all does Prof. Deferrari object to the term 
‘*Medieval’’ as applied to the literature antedating the 
sixth century A. D., for all the early writers, Christian 
and heretical as well as pagan, continue the classical 
tradition; all alike are the heirs of Classicism. The 
Early Ecclesiastical writers ‘‘produced, on the whole, 
the same types of literature, and were permeated by the 
same literary spirit’’ that characterized the Roman and 
Greek writers of the pre-Christian era. Culturally and 
philologieally, in fact in everything except religion, the 
first five centuries A. D. belong to the same civilization 
as do the centuries before the coming of Christ. The 
Greek of Saints Basil and Chrysostom does not differ, 
except for the development natural to a living language, 
from the Greek of Plato and Demosthenes; the Latin of 
St. Augusiine is essentially the Latin of Cicero. The 
literature of the Early Ecclesiastical writers is, it is 
true, the literature of a decadent period; it falls short 
of the supreme achievements of the classical Golden 
Ages; but it carries on the classical tradition in an un- 
broken line. The younger differs from the elder chiefly 
in that it is quickened by the new ideal and the new 
spirit which Christianity supplied. But the advent of 
Christianity did not expel the classical inspiration. 
The break, if such there was, came at the end of the 
Patristic epoch. From the point of view of literature, 
the Early Ecclesiastical writers belong, in common with 
the pagan authors of Greece and Rome, to the one gen- 
eral culture that we call antiquity; thus should they 
both be considered and studied. 

St. Louis, Mo. Cyrit O. Vouuert, S.J. 
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Michigan High-School Latin Contest 


Last May the University of Detroit sponsored a very 
successful Latin contest in which students from thirty- 
seven parochial high schools in Michigan took part. Each 
school was represented by three of its fourth-year Latin 
pupils who had previously been selected for this honor 
in local elimination contests. Slightly over one-half of 
the eligible schools and nearly all the larger institutions 
were represented. The contest, which was open only to 
parish high schools in the state, was held simultaneously 
at four centers: Catholie Central High School in Grand 
Rapids, St. Mary’s High School in Saginaw, St. John’s 
High School in Jackson, and at the University campus 
in Detroit. Each*group was presided over by a member 
of the university faculty. The examination consisted of 
three parts: prose composition, sight translation, and a 
test in English derivatives. 

The first prize, fifty dollars in gold, was awarded to 
Miss Harriette Podhajski of Catholie Central, Grand 
Rapids. Four other cash prizes, totalling fifty dollars, 
were awarded to pupils from the Felician Sisters’ Sem- 
inary, Detroit; St. Charles’ High School, Detroit; St. 
Frederick’s High School, Pontiae; and St. Mary’s High 
School, Jackson. A large bronze medallion, valued at 
three hundred dollars, was awarded to Catholie Central, 
Grand Rapids. This trophy, which is to be presented 
annually to the school whose pupils merit the highest 
number of honor points, will be permanently awarded to 
the school that wins it three times. 

The contest had been announced one year in advance, 
and the Latin Department of the university had sup- 
plied the schools with a detailed outline of matter to be 
prepared for the examination. The matter was, how- 
ever, so restricted as to necessitate little or no change ~ 
in local courses. Teachers and principals in competing 
schools are unanimous in recording a marked increase 
of interest in their Latin courses as a result of the con- 
test. In many schools the enthusiasm of the fourth year 
students was reflected in the work of the pupils in the 
third and even in the second year classes. 

The following facts concerning the work of the con- 
testants may prove to be of general interest. 

The girls were decidedly superior to the boys. Only 
one-third of the contestants were boys, and only two of 
the ten honor places were taken by boys. 

There was little or no correlation to be noticed in the 
work done by individual pupils in prose composition and 
sight translation. This, no doubt, is to be partially 
attributed to unequal emphasis placed on these two 
phases of Latin study in the various schools. Hence 
the contest as a permanent institution will undoubtedly 
point the way to better balance in Latin courses. 

The grades assigned to contestants in prose compo- 
sition revealed a gradual slope from high excellence to 
mediocrity, while the papers in sight translation were 
closely grouped at either end of the scale. 

The highly intelligent and business-like attitude with 
which the contestants addressed themselves to the writ- 
ing of the examination gave testimony to the splendid 
training of the schools from which they came. 
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